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THE SPLAYED OR SO-CALLED "CASCO FOOT" IN 

THE FILIPINO 

By ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 

In the American Anthropologist for April-June, 1904, there 
appears an article by Dr George A. Skinner under the title " Casco 
Foot in the Filipino." In connection therewith I wish to present a 
few facts. 

I have repeatedly seen the abnormal foot development in ques- 
tion among all the unshod people whom I have visited in the islands, 
and publish herewith ( plate xxxm ) illustrations from various 
groups of them which show the peculiarity. The photographs 
were made before Dr Skinners article was read, and only three, 
the bottoms of feet a, d, e y were taken to illustrate the abnor- 
mal. The facts I present are mainly those that I had collected 
before reading Dr Skinners article. They were not gathered for 
the purpose of refuting his thesis and conclusions, which are as 
follow : 

" The constant use of the toes in the work [that of propelling 
the casco by throwing the human body forward with the weight 
against a pole, resting its lower end on the river bed] leads to a 
peculiar and very great development of the feet. . . . One 
must consider that feet of this formation are an attempt on the part 
of nature to adapt these people to their occupation " (that of poling 
the casco) ; and, " hence it appears to be an occupation develop- 
ment and not hereditary." 

There is an Igorot man in Bontoc pueblo, in the province of 
Lepanto-Bontoc, Luzon, whose great toe on one foot is turned at 
an obtuse angle from its normal position ; the extent of this ex- 
treme splaying may be better understood by noting that the great 
toes shown in the accompanying illustrations are turned simply at 
acute angles from the normal. I quote from notes made in 1903, 
in Bontoc pueblo, a town of mountain people : 
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* ' Twenty percent of the adults have abnormal feet. The most com- 
mon and the most striking abnormality is that known as fa-wing ; it is an 
inturning of the great toe. Fa-wing occurs in all stages, from the slight- 
est spreading to that approximating forty-five degrees. 1 It was found 
widely scattered among the barefoot mountain tribes of northern Luzon. 
The people say it is due to mountain climbing, and their explanation is 
probably correct, as the great toe is used much as is a claw in securing a 
footing on the slippery, steep trails during the rainy season. Fa-wing 
occurs quite as commonly with women as with men. This deformity oc- 
curs in one or both feet, generally in both if at all. An enlargement of 
the basal joint of the great toe, probably a bunion, is also comparatively 
common. It is not improbable that it is often caused by stone bruises, 
as such are of frequent occurrence ; they are sometimes very serious, dis- 
abling a person many days at a time. ' ' 

This bunion deformity is shown in plate xxxiii, a. 

Not one percent of the Bontoc people have ever seen the ocean, 
or any water navigation, and none of the people of Lepanto-Bontoc 
province, or, indeed, of any of the Igorot provinces, have any form 
of water transportation ; so water transportation has in no way been 
the cause of their splayed feet. 

In March of the year 1903, during a residence among the Bon- 
toc Igorot people, one of them, a servant of ours, received such an 
injury to the basal joint of his great toe from a rock in the trail 
that he was unable to stand on his feet for ten days. The inflamed 
wound finally broke and considerable pus ran from it. The in- 
jured man immediately moved from the town in which we were 
then living, and I have not seen him since ; but he and others in 
the town said that his great toe would probably be spread somewhat 
from the others in a short time. 

Some of the coastwise people say that the splaying of their feet 
is frequently caused by tree-climbing — a reasonable explanation, 
as they climb cocoanut trees by walking up them with their great 
toes and the tips of one or two of their smaller toes thrust in small 
notches cut in the trunk. The majority, however, maintain that 
they have no knowledge of the cause of the inturning toes, except 
that it is due to working. This refers to all kinds of work, but 

1 The case of extreme splaying mentioned in the last paragraph had not been dis- 
covered when this note was made. 
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FILIPINO FEET 



a, Feet of Igorot man of Bontoc province, Luzon (the " bunion foot"), b, Feet of Guiangan man, Davao 
province, Mindanao (slightly splayed). c,d,g, Feet of Igorot men, Bontoc province, Luzon (badly splayed). 
e, Feet of Igorot man, Benguet province, Luzon (badly splayed), f, Feet of Guiangan woman, Davao province, 
Mindanao (probably normal), h, Feet of Igorot woman, Bontoc province, Luzon (slightly splayed) 
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especially to their various forms of agriculture ; it means simply 
that splaying is due to being much on one's bare feet while toiling. 

Some people who rides horses, as, for instance, the Sulu Moros 
of the Jolo archipelago and the Lanao Moros in the vicinity of Lake 
Lanao in Mindanao, have 
stirrups which they 
make in such a way that 
the upright passes be- 
tween the great toe and 
the next, as shown in 
figure 2 1 . This peculiar 
stirrup necessitates a 
spreading of the great 
toe from the others, and 
in some cases doubtless 
becomes the cause of 
some of their abnormal 
feet. 

On reading Dr Skin- 
ner's article I was inter- 
ested to know more ac- 
curately the effect of the 
casco on the feet of its 
human propellers ; but 
not being satisfied with 




Fig. 21. — Moro wooden stirrup. 



my own cursory investigation in one place, I sent two clerks — 
Tagalog men of Manila — to study at the same hour the two most 
important water-ways of Manila, namely the Pasig river and the 
Binondo canal. Thirty-one cascos were examined, averaging six 
bugadores, or human propellers, each, making a total of 186 men. 
Of these there were only three whose toes were spread even as 
much as shown in figure 22, b. Those similiar to the one shown 
in e of the same figure were not counted, since they are so common 
in Manila as to have been considered by the two observers not as 
deformed but as natural feet. 

Everywhere in Manila there are men and women with splayed 
feet who have never worked on cascos. Three women in Manila, 
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Fig. 22. — a, c t Feet of 
Sakai men, Malay penin- 
sula ; by Feet of Sakai 
woman ; d, Feet of Tagalog 
man of Manila, P. I. (nor- 
mal) ; <?, Feet of Pampango 
man of Pampango province, 
Luzon (beginning to splay ; 
it shows the slight change 
from the normal, d) . 



whom I have just met on the street and with 
whom I have spoken, have toes that turn in- 
ward greatly, and none of them could give a 
reason for the abnormality. 

I do not believe that this peculiar foot is 
hereditary. I have never seen it in children 
under nine or ten years of age, and many 
inquiries have failed to reveal babes or small 
children with inturning toes. 

Not only are splayed feet common in the 
Philippines, but they seem to have been found 
sufficiently common elsewhere in the Orient to 
have been noted by men of science. I quote 
Deniker 1 to this effect : 

"We cannot enlarge on the exterior charac- 
ters : ... on the more or less diverging big toe 
which is remarked among the majority of peoples 
of India, Indo-China and the insular world de- 
pendent on Asia, from Sumatra to Japan/' etc. 

Figure 22, a, b y c, shows three pairs of feet 
of the Sakai people of Malay peninsula — a 
wild mountain people who partake of the 
characteristics of the Negrito and the Malay. 
Two are much splayed, while the other might 
easily become so. 2 

From the foregoing facts it would appear 
that splayed feet, similar to those observed 
among the bugadores in the Philippines, are 
found over a large part of the area covered by 
men who possess to a greater or lesser degree 
the blood of an ancestral Asiatic people who 
may be called the Primitive Malayans. These 



1 Deniker, The Races of Man, London, 1900, pp. 94- 

95- 

2 Journal Anthr. Inst. Gr Brit, and Ireland, vol. 
xxxil, pp. 142-152, 1902 ; "Some Anthropological Results 
of the Skeat Expedition to the Malay Peninsula," by Laurence 
H. Duckworth. 
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LARGE SPLAYED FEET OF JUAN NAKPEL (HEIGHT 6 FT. 2.5 IN.), A CHRISTIAN PAMPANGO OF PAMPANGO PROVINCE, LUZON, COMPARED WITH 
NORMAL FEET OF PEDRO ADOR DANICIO, A CHRISTIAN TAGALOG OF NUEVA ECIJA PROVINCE, LUZON. (ONE-HALF NATURAL SIZE.) 
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modern peoples occupy not simply the territory spoken of by Den- 
iker, but they are also well spread over the Pacific area. 

It appears from instances cited in this paper that the abnormality 
may be due to a definite injury to the basal joint of the toes, but 
is most often due to such constant activity as gradually and usually 
unconsciously spreads or turns the toes inward. These facts 
agree with Dr Skinner's conclusion that the splayed foot is not due 
to heredity ; but they do not agree with his opinion that it is the 
result of the particular occupation of poling the casco, and there is 
no evidence to show that it is " an attempt on the part of nature to 
adapt these people to their occupation." 

It is believed that there is a tendency among the various off- 
spring of the Primitive Malayans toward splaying of the feet. 
This is probably due to a weakness of the basal joints of the toes, 
coupled with the fact that the toes are naturally in, or very near, a 
straight line with the inside of the foot, rather than inclined toward 
the outer side. The feet of Chinamen in the Philippine islands, who 
do as much toiling, barefoot, as the Filipinos, do not appear to be 
splayed. I fail to find any with the toes inturning at their bases ; 
there are many with the great toe somewhat separated from the 
others, but this spreading I believe is likely the result of unshod feet 
that constantly bear the body of a hard-toiling pedestrian. Since the 
natural position of Filipino toes is as stated, special habitual efforts, 
such as walking up-hill, over rough or slipping ground, or with the 
weight against a casco pole, or horse-back riding with Moro stirrups, 
would tend to produce the particular foot under discussion, provided 
the tendency to weakness of the basal joints prevails. When we 
see that this abnormality occurs commonly, though not hereditarily, 
among men spread over such an extended area and following such 
varied pursuits as those of mountain pedestrians, agricultural 
laborers, coastwise tree-climbers, horsemen, and rivermen, the safest 
conclusion to draw regarding its origin seems to be that it is the 
result of various causes, most of which further or accentuate a 
natural tendency, and that it is not the result of any one occupation, 
that, for instance, of propelling the casco. 

The Ethnological Survey for the Philippine Islands, 
Manila, May 31, 1905. 



